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On Tuesday, December 22, the Museum 

VEMBER, 1930 will open to its Members an exhibition of 

ME XXXI. NUMBER the paintings of John Singleton Copley. The 

exhibition will be open to the public on the 


( RIGHT, 1930 
following day and remain on view through 
Sunday, February 14. 
N MUSI [he exhibition ts intended to commemo- 
’ rate the two-hundredth anniversary of Cop- 
Ser. 7 a ate Ein aaeres Set ley’s birth. [t must be admitted, however, 
Fifth Avenue and Eighty-second Str Nev that there is some obscurity on the question 
y N. } ~ FH : ’ exactly when Copley was born. Ten vears 
thew r¢ tter his death in 1815, his son, Lord Lynd- 
ae oe sa oer encag \urst, Was informed by the Irish branch of 
ents. Copies are lor sale and subscriptiol r the family that the artist had been born in 
It 4 : Vesk 03 + S 737, and that was the date also adopted by 
| cs - Cc a hen ‘ee em Coplev’s earliest biographer, Allan Cunning- 
wey On New York. N. Y.. under A ham, who wrote in 1830-1833. This date 
f August 24, 1912 was generally accepted until recently, when 
ertain documents have been interpreted as 
putting the event in 1738, but the Museum’s 
Department of Paintings prefers to follow 
CONTENTS he earliest bioeraphi 
ilk DIOLTApn 
\fter Benjamin West, Copley was the 
Front Cover Illustration: Terracott first American painter of prominence to go 
Portrait of an English Ecclestastic of to England for study and for the practice of 
the Early Sixteenth Century, Ira his art. There he remained from 1775 until 
ditionally Said to Represent John his death, and he ts fittingly Known as a 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester -'9 painter of both the American and the Eng- 
\ Copley Exhibition 220 lish school. It has, therefore, been the Mu- 
\ Gilt of Syrian Ivories 22! seum’s effort to assemble some of the out- 
\ Portrait of an English Ecclesiastx standing works of his later, English career 
of the Sixteenth Centur 223 as well as of his colonial period For the 
Chinese Textiles: Recent Accessions former the Museum is most fortunate in 
the Hammond Robes and Others $86 -tites alile 24 chy active ok the best Iona 
\n Element of the Armor of the Queen's of the works he painted in England. These 
Champion £39 ire still in the possession of the roval family 
\n Early Terracotta Head >> and in the national collections of Great 
Notes aoe i Britain, and it is through the generosity of 


Membership—The Staff—A Change 1 His Majesty the King and the authorities 





ere Perrete Toe = f the Tate Gallery and the National Por- 
Important Loan of Glass nt} trait Gallery that they are to be lent to the 
Century Costumes—Gifts 1 brary Museum. Furthermore, the exhibition will 
Publication Notes—Orna nclude paintings which are the property ol 
hristmas ae \ Verdure | Ase the Foundling Hospital in London, and of 
ry indwich Filigree Glass—Neigl : 
borhood Circulating Exhib Fourt] Lord Brabourne and Lord Barrington 
Season The exhibition thus will have an added 
Museum Events 240 Interest in being the first held in this countrs 
Lectures and Talks for Members 240 towhich important contributions have been 
Lectures and Talks for the Public . 247 made from the English public collections 


Exhibitions 240 H. E. WinLock 
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A GIFT OF SYRIAN IVORIES may be seen on furniture represented in A 
svrian and Hittite sculpture 

cum In 1932 the late George D. Pratt presented \ masterpiece of Oriental ivory carvings 
n of the Museum with three important ivories n the round its the small statuette of a man 
Che from a group unearthed at an unknown sit fio. 2) dressed in the short garment with 
the in northern Svria. Realizing the importancs wide girdle typical of a number of Syrian 
ugh of these ivories, Mr. Pratt gradually a bronzes and Hittite reliefs. In Syro-Hittite 
quired most of the excavated material and fashion he holds his clenched fists and lowet 

‘ei this Mrs. Pratt hasnow generously presented = arms horizontally against his body. [The 
Ap- to the Museum in memory facial type, with large al 
ver, of her husband.? The collec- mond-shaped eves (original 


10n tion Comprises carvings 1n | nlaid Svrian. The two 





seri the round, fragments ot { hair which end « 
nd- plagues with relief and e chest in spirals recall the 
1 ol openwork decoration, and phinxes described pre 
in fragments ol several large 
by bowls \ll the ivornes are () ‘ n qu | 
ng calcified, and many of them he fragment of a plaqu 
ate are dark gray in color as a with a sphinx in profile. [hi 
len result of fire features and the spiral lock 
- Iwo of the ivories are follow the stvle of the ivori 
a's carved in the form of seated lescribed above. Like thi 
i sphinxes (see fig. 1), each e pic bel ) 
showing an oval face with ries of plaque 
he a prominent nose and eves | vork decoration similar 
BO with large, hollow pupils ) those from Arslan-T ast 
of which were originally inlaid ) northern Syria, and 5S 
ul with paste Phe stvlized n Palestine UI 
. hair or wig is arranged in plaque n have forn 
5- several spiral locks, two of pat mposition 
a which trame the face, and Ww! yhinx was placed 
a in the middle of the forehead end red tr 
f is a hornlike projection like r stance on a pyx 
$ that frequently seen on the r Nimrud 5S 
« headdresses of Hittite fig- plaques from Samar 
< ures in sculpture. At the \mor rivori re | 
’ back a long pigtail extends FIG. |. IVORY SPHINX, SYRIAN repress nting animals « 
/ from the nape of the neck to PROBABLY XIII-XII CENTUR bird Which show the 
the base. These sphinxes B. | fluence of Assyrian, Hittit 
‘ were painted red and partly nd | I \ be 
‘ gilded, and in places both color and gold leaf ufully carved reliet shows a rectining deer 
; are preserved. Together with two sphinxes a ked Vk, W A ind | 
presented by Mr. Pratt in 1932, they prob- — are visible (tig. 3 The | s compl 
; ably formed the legs of a piece of furniture the rest of the po \ | m 
) I'wo other furniture legs, of different sizes, | Was attached by d yw | seine ind | 
are in the form of a lion’s leg and paw. In clearl ndicate. Sucl nimal groups wet 
both cases as the square opening al the bot popular in Onental art and are often found 
tom indicates, the paw rested on another = on Hittite sealst from Syria and A 


element—probably a conical piece such as — Minor, Another of our rehets represents 


ll 
\ nos. 32.161.40-48. On exhibition in Gal FF. Thur D 
lery D 11. BuLLetTin, vol. xxvuitt (1933), Pp. 24 
Acc. nos. 30.70.1-18. Shown this month in the Ww. Crow i 
221 











eated hon turni shead. A I rver 
nthe form of a calt’s head may have been ; 
finial on a piece of furniture 
\ Vel Tins Vor carved ! h n reiiel 
represents ICO! nr tN W. Opening 
to the right and left denote that original] 
win were att hed lhe lization of th 
head suggests a derivation from the haw] 
if the Egyptian god Horus. The influence o 
Lhe | pt np. ntheon wi 1 Is SO pron 
nent in ivories trom other Svr 1 Sites 
FIG. 2. IVORY ATUETTI 
PROBABLY XIII-XII CENTURY B. ( 

be recognized also in the rel showing 
lioness-headed human. figure holding 
branch, which recalls the Kgyptian godd 
Sakhmet. Figures of gods holding stalks « 
lotus and papyrus tied together, also bor 
rowed from Egyptian art, are well know 
from ivories found at Arslan-lash and 
samara 

Several large pieces and numerous frag 
ments come from two or more circular bowls 


to reconstruc 


one of which we were abl 


The diameter of this bowl is 1158 inches 
that of another has been determined as 10 
inches from the arc of a tragment of thi 


rim. Each has a molded rim and 1s decorated 


interlacings pop 


at intervals with the short 
ular on Hittite sculptures and sealston 

Phureau-Dangin, op. cit., pl. xxv 
Barnett, /rag, vol. 1, part 2 (Oct., 1935), 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI ART 


lhe intenor of the larger bowl shows a num- 


4 ornamental bronze nails with round 


small holes which appear at intervals indi- 


ate that both bowls were supported on 

rad f ivory or ornamented 
were great luxuries and 
I vories 


with ivory carvings 
esteemed by Oriental rulers 
and ivory furniture such as beds and stools 
are mentioned among the precious spoils 
taken by the Ass\ 
\rtists from I vre created the famous throne 
gold 
reigned about 974 
Numerous 


rians trom towns in Syria 


in the palace 


overlaid with 


Which King Solomon 


of ivory 


O37 B.C built in Jerusalem. 
vories With Syro-Phoenician characteristics 
Loftus in the 


were found by Lavard and 
palaces of the Assvrian king Ashur-nasir- 


apal II (S85—86o0 B.c.) at Nimrud.® In Sa- 
in the ninth 


ivory house built 


Israel 
famous 


tood the 


\hab (about 870-850 Ihe 


it / 


century 
by King IVor\ 
beds used by wealthy 

Vv the prophet Amos. A number of 
1918 in Arslan- Tash came 
cording toan Arama 
who 


Samarians were de- 





nounced 
vories tound in 
from a couch which, a 
inscription, belonged to King Hazael, 
reigned in Damascus 

Ivories from the above sites are usuall\ 
In one Egyptian 
is predominant, in the other the 
Most of these ivories 


about O40 B.C. 


divided into two groups 
nfluence 
stvle is purely Syrian 
may be assigned on historical grounds and 
archaeological evidence to the ninth and 
Phoe- 
as has been suggested re- 
with the “S 


craitsmen 


eloht centuries and attributed to 
nician artists o1 
connection rian 


Nimrud 


from other parts of Syria working in Phoeni- 


IVories, 


ting of the 1vories presented to the 
Museum by Mr. and Mrs 
ities. Although thev show acertain 


ninth and 


Pratt offers vari- 


ian ivories of the 


centuries, they are closer in stvle 
ivories from Ras Shamra and Minet- 


1 ] 1 1 
el-Beida which date 


from the second millen- 
Henry | iVard \/ numen! 
V1 series I, pls. S&-89g; | Poulsen, Der 


Kunst (Leipzig and 


ri f (ilu ud ru 7 

Berlin, 1912), figs. 25-39, 70; R. D. Barnett, op 
it pp. 179-210 

, 


anged concentrically in rows. The 


um- 
und 
The 
ndl- 
on 


ted 


ind 
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nium B.C.* For instance, 1n comparing Out 
sphinxes with those from Nimrud, Samaria 
and Arslan- lash we note that the treatment 
of the former has a higher degree of schema- 
tization and that there is an almost complete 
suppression of detail. A coiffure of geometri 
cal spirals recalling that of the goddess 
\starte on gold pendants of the thirteenth 
century B.c. found at Minet-el-Beida is used 
instead of the Egvptian wig of the later 
ivory sphinxes. The treatment of the fur of 
a lioness on one of our reliefs is identical 


with that on an ivory finial from Ras Shamra 


A PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISH 
ECCLESIASTIC OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


\n extraordinary painted terracotta por 
trait bust of an English ecclesiastic, tradi 
ly saidtorepresent 
of Rochester (figs. 2, 5, and the cover), ha 
the Museum and may by 


been purchased b ’ 
Room of Recent 


seen this month in the 
Accessions.! It is well-known fact that 
virtually all the surviving examples of por 


sculpture of the period of the Renats 





which dates from the fourteenth centur 
B.c. The stylistic relation of our ivories to 
Svro-Hittite art has already been pointed 
1 great interest to note 


out. It is therefore « 
that with them were found clay seal impres- 
sions which are also Syro-Hittite and which 
seem to belong to the second millennium 
B.c. Considering the archaic style of our 
ivories and the stylistic parallels, we may 
date them tentatively to the end of the 
second millennium, possibly tothe thirteenth 
or twelfth century. The probability is that 
they are products of some unknown Ara 
1 northern Syria, where 


maean art center 1 
Hittite and early Phoenician influences met 
\s further material from the same site be- 
comes available, we hope that a more defi- 
nite dating can be established 

M.S. DIMAND 


6 | \. Schaeffer, Syria, vol. x 190290), DP. 255 
297, and The Illustrated London Ni vol. 188 


Feb. 22, 1936), pp. 308-311, fig. 14 


monuments subjects are repre 


Sé nted as deceased It therefore an 
unusual aspect acquired by the 
Museum that it appears 
to have been modeled from lite 


of the bust begins in 


In so taras one can 
judge 
lhe recorded history 


the year 1779, when, together with two 
companion pieces, it is mentioned In a lette! 


from Michael Tvson to William Cole.? [he 


reference is of such interest that it 1s here 


quoted in full 


vou with, in regard to our domestic ma 


ters. only Lo tell you that We a4re all wi I] 


and shall therefore give you some account 
of our late ramble, as | was very busy th 
whole time as an Antiquary.—Our fir 


Stage was to Hatfield Priory, the novit 
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House i M? Wright nd 1 so elegant nad ntelligence was obtained that atter the gate 
ymmfortable, the most forgive was taken down,® three of the busts were in 

is pulling down the old Priory with its fir the possession of a man who kept an old 
Bav Window the Hall of | House are ron shop in Belton Street, St. Giles’s: and 
Busts in. lerr ( Lt f Hen: VII that the busts wert supposed to have been 


Bishop | r and Hen: VIII aet 19 stolen (when the gate was taken down), and 
are said 1 the work of Pietro Vor Were afterwards sold to this man, who had 

who ex ithe magnificent lomb them three or four vears. Mr. Wright the 
coachmaker, who then lived in Long Acre 

seeing them in the shop, bought them, and 
oe, employed Mr. Flaxman the sculptor, then a 


) repair them. Thev were in Terr: 
Cotta, and colored and gilt. The dress of 


ne of the busts was painted dark red, and 
rnaments gilt; among which were alter- 
ately the Rose and H, and the Crown and 
R in gold. Mr. Flaxman repaired them for 
Mr. Wright the purchaser, about thirty- 
ur Vears ago; which, as this account was 
riven in or about the vear 1803, would be 
1709. [Flaxman would have been 


| } + 
uurteen vears old at this time 


‘On mentioning these particulars to an- 


recollected that Mr Wr cht above men- 
oned, had lived in an house called Hatfield 
Priory, at Hatfield Peverell, near Witham 


vested the probabilits ol 


n Essex, and sugg 
thes hists heino 1 the wn i h 
nese DuUsl Demng in the possession Of Nis 


descendant, who still lived there: and, on 
writing to a frend in that neighborhood 


Rev. Mr. Foote Gower]. it was learnt that 





they were actually there. By this friend’s 


means permission was obtained to see and 
7). af Ps P 1 

UBipoflet & >. fie copy them, and in the vear 1803, Mr. Smith 
Le tLe Ot Cod Cobre ae 


went down for that purpose. They wer 


th 


] ‘ ) 
ven, and still are, in the possession of Peter 


| 
BISHOP. FISHER luard Wright, Esq. his descendant; and 
Mr. Bennet, a clergyman, who has the liv- 
a) He n°: \ | | ind Were taken out of tT! neg the rc. has bee nT peated) told by Mr 


Room over the Holbein Gate at Whitehall Wright, the purchaser, that they were busts 


perhaps M? Walpole would like to know Of Henry VII, Henry VITT when sixteen 


the fate of these verv singular Busts nd Fisher bishop of Rochester. By the in- 

Phe next certain reference to the three dulgence of Mr. Wright, the present posses- 
busts* occurs in |. 1. Smith’s 4ntiguit sor, drawings were made of them by Mr 
Westminster’ (published in 1807) in the Smuth, and from those drawings the plate 
course of a discussion of the Holbein Gat on the opposite page Is engraven. They are 


' of Terra Cotta, larger than life, and vers 
probably by Torregiano, who executed the 


Smith savs in part: “From another quart 


| he connection between these busts and thos monument of Henry VII, in Westminster 
} ioned by Thomas Pennant in 1790 1 , . ais ° 
dai tec ae es ue ea! \bbey, but have been repainted in oil of a 
We Novi / } } pd l wmouptt! X . 


Page 2 f lerra Cotta colour.’ 


Smith has t ed Pennant his took place in 1759 
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sate In 1894 the existence of the busts 1s again property of a well-known Amer 
ein noted, by Alfred Higgins,? who, although tor, and the Bishop Fisher has been 
old he appears never to have seen them him quired by the Metropolitan Museum 
ind self, feels that “one might almost venture So much for the recorded pedigree of the 
een from the print in Smith’s Westminster, to three busts. It now becomes necessary t 
ind ascribe them to Torrigiano.”’ [They remained sift these traditions and arrive at some con 
lad at Hatfield Peverel until shortly betore clusion as to the likelihood of their corre 
the 
at. 
nd 
na 
ra 
ol 
nd 
r- 
nd 
or 
V~ 
ds 
he 
n 
a 
le 
1- 
d 
1 
iI 
Ss 
n 
| 
1 
S 
} 
| FIG. 2. PORTRAIT BUST TRADITIONALLY SAID TO REPRESEN 
| JOHN FISHER, BISHOP OF ROCHESTEL 
1928, when thev were sold to Arthur Wil ness. First of all s} | ybser 1 tl 
son-Filmer and installed in Leeds Castle ill three busts e every evidence T 
his residence in Kent. Within the past vear — present write! ng from the sai 
the Henry VII has found a permanent r nd ng b mad e sam 
ing place in the Victoria and Albert M mi { for the same e. TI 
seum,? the Henry VIII has become tl rue historicall ( W l app 
wise to the othe Befor mp 
Ae 8 Jour 1594), | date or attrib hi he 
IQ5 Phe mention Occu®ls in Nn essay iti ] QT R | +] . a ; SEE ay eee , 
the Work of Florentine Sculptors in England ONSIGET MNEIF SUDJC APPAEL BERR CRAM 
the karly Part of the Sixteenth Cen \ That the bust red he \ ! 
‘Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith, Old Furniiu and Albert Museum represet Henry \ 
sept iy 1Q2 pp 157 
‘Victoria and Albert Museum, / Thi ( 
Misilions dur ty Year 1035 I ri ry 


Principal Ac 
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resemblance to the eff on | tol VIII 
Westminster Abbey, by Torr ne r mind, ne 
more tha ccidental. Dissimilaritic eC} red 
re, Dut rt m h« CXp led in part tf her 
| h difference in age but pr neipall { ly Lhe 
he rigidity with which the features of 1 I en 
dead | re delineat Ss opposed to ( 
ng qu lit of the | In the latter th l ) 
extraordinarily subtle portraval « he de be 
tails of facial expression conveys at once the trustwor 
onviction that it was modeled from life. It H 
ver he could n bes ltn } 





MUSEI 


luseun 
rr | 
\ ‘ 

Lisher 


the | 
not | 
hy 
{ | 
ia) 


iter s 
ist a 
ave 
We are 

ugt 

isis. 


resul 1c 

ess of Fisher the « 
\\ Vdsor ¢ tle | 

X 1 toward the 


l ( 
Me 
Mew 
1 
1} { 
( 
f+] | 
( I i 
nal 
I nan 


f change 


re would 


] 
mblat 
nblan suff 
Cl ANCE \ 
ely at ny ra 
t portravs B 
} ( 1)r 
, 
‘ | lon 


FIG. 3. BUST OF HENRY VII 1. BUST O1 
executed later than 1509, the vear of the of the bishop’s | 
king’s death. Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smit! ears later than wl 
estimated its date at about 1507, whereas — be he approxin 
the present authorities of the Victor nd lraw would seen 
\lbert Museum favor 1508-15009 seventies, wht 

[he bust said to represent Henry VIII — appears to een 
fig. 4), while it may possibly portray that — the ages of forty-t 
monarch, conforms less tangibly to pal differ s betwee! 
known likeness of him. We have seen above 1 the drawin id 
that in 1779 and again in 1803 the bust w cerned W flesh rathe 
reputed to be his portrait, in one instance at ture and are the type « 
the age of nineteen, in the other at sixteen ige and advers hi 
Henry was born in 1491 and would, there more than a casual 1 
fore, have been sixteen years old in 1507. If | the two portrait rt 
we assume, then, that this bust is of ap o lend weight, tet 
proximately) the same date as that of Hen the tradition that tl D 
VII, the facts seem in a general way to tall lisher.! 
There has, however, been disagreement as Victoria Albert M 
to the physiognomical connection between A cert esembD 

tne ne ( he ¢ 
Op. cit., p. 188 formerly he Ri ( 
? Victoria and Albert Museum { bly trac e to treatn 


rs Beard cit., p. 82 
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There 1s not space lable here to do 1509 he was called upon to preach the tuner ul 
more than note the barest essenti Is ol ermon at Saint Paul’s for Henr' Vil, an 
Fisher’s life Born at Beverley in Yor! three months later for his benetfactr thi 
shire probably not earlier than 1459 and ng’s mother. The eventual tragedy « 
nossibly several years later,” he obt ‘ined Fisher’s end was foreshadowed as early a 
his higher education at Michael Hou 1ci7. when it became evident that there 
Cambridge. In 1494 he became senior proc- Was Nl mpathy lost between him an 1 the 
E1G. 3, PROFILE VIEW OF PORTRAIT BUST TRADITI 
ALLY AID TO REPRESENT JOHN FISHER 
BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 
tor in the university and in 1497 master ol king’s all-powet \\ \ 
his college. In the latter veal he wa p- r to Queen § herine 1 also 
pointed confessor to Hent VII’s mother rdent and conservat Cathol Fisher 
Margaret. Countess of Richmond Under onduct ultin n 1529. involved hu 
her patronage his rise was rapid and 1n 1504 n the que Henry VIII {iVOr 
he had attained the chancellorship of Cat the queen. [1 opposed, Makin 
is well as the see of Rochester In enemy of the | himself as well 


bridge 


1 Vill, po. 4f I 
u \ 1B ol. Xl | »y take the oath oO Dp ew Act 
lt has been pointed out that ! 1 | of Succession, as the re of w ch } A 
] - i r 
or sea;riy S145 ne we n t +} | 
+ committed to the Tower. In November ¢ 
unt ally ad ed C it \ ‘ lt 
the came veat frer the pa - { \ 
wa mitted to the B_A. degree ( rid tne same ear, alle ne px ( { \ 
ot Supremacy, Ne W cused r } I 
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refusing to recognize the king as suprem \s for the tradition that the busts came 
head of the Church. He was deprived of th from the Holbein Gate,” this it has been im- 
ee of Rochester, but shortly afterwards — possible as vet to prove or disprove. The idea 
was created cardinal priest of Saint Vitalis that thev formed part of the exterior deco- 
Pope Paul II], much to the king’s anno ration of the gate has been detinitely shown 
Fisher was finally tound guilty ol to be untenable, for there is little doubt 
treason b ury on June 17, 1535, and was _ that the busts on the exterior were roundels 
executed five da later. In 18860 he was of Roman emperors. Moreover, one thing is 
yeatified and in 1935, four centuries after obvious, that the busts, if they date be- 
martyrdom, canonized, together wit! tween 1507 and 1509, could not have been 

Sir Thomas Mort originally intended for the gate, which was 
It has already been noted that the thre« not built until 1531-1532. But whatever 
tshaveon several occasions been ascribed their original location, there is no reason 


to the Florentine sculptor Pietro Torrigiano — for disbelieving that thev were afterwards 


1472-1528). The relation between the bust removed to the gate and that they were 
tf Henry VII and the effigy on his tomb b there at the time it was destroyed in 1759 
lorrigiano is certainly very close, althoug!] lhe problem is concisely summarized in the 
the materials are different, the effigy being Surve f London: “‘“And vet it seems hardly 
n bronze. Furthermore, there is a marked © likely that the busts could have come from 


milarity in treatment between the bust ol invwhere in London but Whitehall, and the 


Bishop Fisher and the painted terracott: lemolition of the Holbein Gate only a few 
effigy of Dr. Yonge attributed to lorrigiano vears before their first) appearance un- 
formerly in the Rolls Chapel and now in doubtedly suggests that they came thence 
the Public Record Office Museum in Lon Perhaps they formed the internal decora- 
don). There is no record that Torrigiano wa tions of the main room above the Gate, or 
n England before 1511,!% when he was com possibly they had previously been in the 
missioned to execute the tombs of Henry liltvard Gallery, and had been removed 


I 
1 stored in the Gate when the Gallery 


VII and his mother; on the other hand — an 

there would appear to be no good reason — passed into private hands in 1716,’"®! 

why the sculptor might not have visited Regardless of the uncertainty of their 
kngland at the time we believe the three — carly history, the three busts are unques- 
busts were made (i.e. about 1507-1509). In tionably among the most important ex- 
any event, the busts give every evidence ot isting documents of the Renaissance in 
being the work of one of the able Italian England. Stylistically they present a min- 
sculptors employed in England in the early eling of realism and idealism rarely found in 
sixteenth century. Mr. Beard,!® who favors more distinguished combination. The 1m- 
a somewhat later date for the busts, has pression they convey is one of monumental 
suggested the names of Benedetto da Rovez- — nobility remarkably free from affectation 
zano and Giovanni da Maiano as other © or flourish. It has been noted that the busts 
possibilities, but he points out that “there were broken and repaired in the eighteenth 
is no evidence of his [Rovezzano’s] presence — century, and repainted at that time. In the 
in England anterior to 1524, though he was nstance of the Bishop Fisher, the breakage 
probably established here some short time — was principally confined to the sleeves and 
before’ and that “da Maiano’s name first) neck. Drastic repairs, however, were not 
appears in the Royal accounts in 1519 necessary, and the actual restorations are 
Our dating of the busts would presumabl; of a minor character. In recent vears the 


therefore, rule out these two sculptors bust has been cleaned of most of its eight- 
eenth-century paint, revealing generous 


In the years between 1503 and 1511 inform 
tion concerning the s« ulptor S whe re abouts 1s Built by Henry \ [iI to connect two portions 
meager. It is known, however, that he was in of the Palace of Whitehall. There appears to be 
\ntwerp in 1500, and he might well have so ttle or no reason for the association of Holbein’s 
journed on the other side of the channel befor: name with the gate 
then I 


London County Council, Survey of London 


Op. cit., pp. 84, 85 respectively ol. xiv, parti, vol. 11. (London, 1931), pp. 106f 
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traces of the earlier coloring. 


go, it may be regarded as being in 


state Of preservation. Needless to Sav, 1 
outstanding 


comes forthwith one of the 


exhibits in’ the Museum’s 


Renaissance sculpture 


MI 


al 


collection 
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\s such things 


line 


be 


0 


PRESTON REMINGTON 


own time the passing of the almost legend 
ary court of China has taken place, an event 
that most of us teel as removed from as the 
decline of Byzantium. Nevertheless, th 
nished from the Forbidden Cit: 


urt has va 


but lor a moment reme¢ mbrance ot it Wa 





FIG. 1. LAMAI 


CHINESE TEXTILES 


RECENT Acct 
ROBES AND OTH} RS 


In 1931 the Museum had a Spe 


hibition of Chinese Court Robes and 
LD 6 with 


cessories, Which filled Gallery 


' December 8, 1931, through January 


BULLETIN, vol. Xxvi (1931), pp. 283 fl 


\ 


l 
thy 
| 


subdued and ghostly radiance.' Wit 


ST 


i 


, 1 


PRIEST ROBI 


SSIONS: THE HAMMOND 


adil CX 


\c 


n out 


IQ32 


XVIT CENTURY 


W th Dr. John W. Hammond 
roup of robes which | ected shor 
Iter the wicked Durning of tl 
Chien Fue Kur Palac Establish 
Happiness) in 1923. In e matters thi 
Hex Or ¢ Cl | I n\ luabl CTVICt 
In saving and pr I reasures other 
wise forever | Last r the Museun 
was able to acqu Hammond rol 
shown in the exhibition, along with severa 
229 
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pieces trom the me < ect not showt 10. Of the recent accessions we show the 
at that tim [he Museum | tf nsignia (generally called mandarin squares 
quired ti inique robe lent by | \ purchased last spring.* We show again the 


Ledoux,® and, at this moment, the | peerless sacrificial robe from the Paul col- 





priest robe ther nonvmously lent and now lection and its mate acquired 1n 1932,? and 
presented as the gift of the late Dr. Josep! the splendid embroidery presented by Mrs 
J. Asch.* With this gift all the exampl lk dward S. Harkness in May of this vear.’ 
used for illustration in the handbook pub [he Museum stands today unrivaled in its 
lished at the time of the exhibition® becom: possession of Ming and Clving textiles, and 
the property of the Museur e acquisition in the future of earher ma 
FIG, 2. DETAIL OF LAMAIST PRIEST ROBE IN FIGURE 3 
Since the date of the exhibition there hav terial becomes not so much an ambition as 

been other additions to the Chinese textil duty. 

collection, and it Is pertinent at this time to [he dating of Chinese textiles of the later 
show the most important of them, becaust periods is still open to question and remains 
while they are available to the public inthe — tentative. As soon as we think we have 
Far Eastern Textile Study Room, the Mu established a fixed rule there appears a con 
seum has at present no gallery in which to — tradiction, and we wait for trusted scholars 


{ 


install them permanently. They will con- to weigh and test almost every issue. In 


stitute the first small special exhibition in seneral | think that we of this Museum in 
| 


the series to be held in Gallery E15, which = cline toerr in too late dating rather than too 


has been built for the purpose. The opening — early, but | am positive that we hit one 
date is November 15, the closing December = major point when we decided that none ol 
the known court robes date earher than 
Acc. nos 35.04.1 Jose] Pulitzer | 
Acc. no. 32.30.10. Joseph | r | N pp. 128 fi 
Acc. no. 30.105 P I nmol pp. 32 ., fl 20 
\. Priest and P. Su ( 2 
I > ( DI 28 
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Ch'ing (1644-1912). For instance 
corded in the ancient books that 


perors Wore certain symbols, but 


painting or copy ol painting preda 


Ch’ing dynasty do we find the all-« 


terns and the “horseshoe” cuffs used b 





) 


Mang Which seems to | 
belief that the Ch’ings sought to« 
predect rs 1 elaborat | re 
eld open to the student wl 1] 
ac e persons ( io ruler 
estal h the sequeny of their s; 
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the nth degree before it falls of nto laz 
oarsenes nd | cannot ers na th 
robes immediately tollowing the bold de 
gon oOo} he ning Wi ( to be kK 
Hsi. K’ang Hsi w I 1 warlike 
builder « n empire. Ch’ien Lung was als« 
reat holder and ex del empire 
but ne } 1 time well cul \ ( ne r 
finements. Witness the myriad vellow roc 
with which he endowed his favored temples 
the myriad poems with which he celebratec 


almost everything—a da‘ i 


tree. And so it seems to me that the finest 
ind most intricate wor never forgettin 
that 1t took years to do these things) was 
done for him, and most probably toward the 
end of his life, when he had retired to his 11 


credible palace of “‘Peace and Longevit\ 
retired nominally but still 
empire 

\nd 
robes 
date 
we decide that the 


lv by men 


worn only D\ 


watching over thi 


Ham 
nly, but of what 
No sooner did 
“horseshoe 

than we discovered them 
illustrated in the Ja Ch’ine Hui Tien (1 
stitutions of the Ching Dynasty) labeled 
worn by Kuel 
vulgarly called concubines in translation 
n fact occupied exalted positions 
of the Havin: 


these wert 


what of a mond 


bes ( 


court 


and worn by which sex 


ro 


Were 


culls 


imperial Feis, those lad 
who 1 
tertiary 
discovered that 
hy 


UY 


consorts 


emperor 
garments worn 
ate then 


a bigne 


how then we tod 


h broc ade ane 


women 
They 
of design not 


Ate 
are ol a rk 


Sevente enth-« enturt 


unlike 


designs, but there are too many of them and 
there are like designs in coarser workm 
ship unmistakably of the nineteenth c 
tury. Is it then possible that after the intr 
cate and crowded patterns of the late Ch’i 


lung period, there was a reversion to thi 
older stvles? | don’t know, but [ inch 
this opinion. When we sent our tru 
ous phoenix tapestries® to the International 
Exhibition of \rt in London 


Chines l 
most 


Ch’ien Lung, there was an al unan 
mous protest from those interested, who 
said that they must be K’ang Hsi, basing 


their opinion on the largeness of design and 
the likenesses in color to the porcelains « 
the period Now dearly would | also love t 
call those, things K’ang Hsi (why. age alon 
Pric 


stand Simmons, op. cit., py 1 fT. f 


PROPOLITAN 
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lends value to an object ts purely a philo- 
yphical question), but | know one painting 


hiien Lung which has the same 


qualities, and | am as sure as | can be that 


sheer craftsmanship attained its peak dur- 
ng Ch’ien Lung’s period and never flagged 


ad passed on 

ally ol tI 
n imperial sacri- 
Which not only Major 


Lo 


until he h 
1¢@ Hammond 
robes. One has no equal-—a 
ficial robe, ot is the 


but our 


background instead 


part perfectly embroidered 
imazement the entire 


of being woven, di is solid 
heart- 
breaking and unwarranted labor. Two othe 


| robes one ol 


Apere d broc ade 


embroidery on red gauze (see fig. 3 


mperial sacrificia 
ol auze, | 

lal symbols. Notable is a pair of robes 
medallions, an 


ol b| 


Lapestr\ 


and one silk g lave all the twelve 


SPE 
with robe and 


nner vellow 


an outet ack silk gauze 


\ | 


t 
COd 


amaist priest robe in texture, color 
ind design answers to what is generally bi 
lieved to be Ming (see figs. 1, 2 


lhere are three k 
l@ early nineteenth century, and 


vel\ l aoist pl est robes 

Pe 
surely of tl 
robes mentioned above 


with a collar whic! 


han those ol 


Kuei Fer 
sa salmon robe 
> beheve to be higher in rank t 


vw Kuer Feis and attribute 


Il here is 


tO an empress 
robe which resembles close! 


llustrated in the Ja Ch'ine Hut Tren as 
an emperor's 


{ example ot 


gold witl 


lL here Ss OOK 
robes embroidered in 
reen and whit 
\ short 
broidered has 
the cloud 


Hie CPU 


with the dragons and 


Wave, and mountain motives 


Buddhist “Eight 


bats of happiness and the 
Precious Things 


ba 
orch and chrysan 


themumsin medallion arrangement suggests 


\ woman’ with cranes, bats, m 


S CUdT 


boos, pines, peonies ds 


presentation 


an exaggerated robe of arsenik 


reen with embroidery is certainly theatri- 
cal; its quality and materials mark it as 
nineteenth centur\ ind the five-clawed 
dragons indicate that it was worn in the 


role of an emperor. (We succumb without a 


pang to showing it ag tha 


ain in company wi 
) 


tion. ) 
ALAN PRIEST. 


child’s coat from the Paul collec 
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AN ELEMENT OF THE ARMOR 
OF THE QUEEN’S CHAMPION 


One of the most noteworthy harnesses in 
this Museum ts that of George Clifford 
third Earl of Cumberland, who was installed 
as Queen Elizabeth’s Champion in 1590.! It 
is practically homogeneous, it is the best- 
preserved armor extant of an Elizabethan 
courtier, its pedigree is direct, and it has an 


unusual number of additional elements. It 


There is no question that our recently 
acquired lame belongs on the grand guard 
of the Cumberland suit, for the two 
match perfectly in ornamentation and color 
and conform in contour as well as in struc- 
tural details. At each side of the small plat 
near the upper border there is a rivet, now 
purely ornamental, which originally served 
the purpose of fitting the lame to the grand 
guard before the articulating straps wert 
attached. One of the latter, of buff leather 


is still present on the interior of the small 





FIG. 1. SMALL ARTICULATED LAME FOR 


GRAND GUARD OF CUMBERLAND ARMOR 


is these supplemental pieces which were 
worn with the armor in the Tilt Yard. On 
of these, the grand guard, a defense which 
protected the face, chest, and left shoulder 
and upper arm, lacked its small articulated 
lame. This element (fig. 1) has now been 
acquired by the Museum and restored to its 


The acquisition ts 


original place (see fig. 2 
of interest not only because the plates have 
been reunited after a long lapse of time but 
because the small lame gives information on 
the construction of armor that is not usuall 
available 


1 See BULLETIN, vol. XXV1 (1931), pp. 182-184 
XXVIII (1933), PP. 54-50 
\K no. 260.08.1 Rogers Fund. Showr 


month i 


the Room of Recent Accessions 


LAME IN I IT] 


te. [here were three such straps, for on 


both plates there are present the three pau 


of corresponding rivets for securing them 
\nother strap, riveted to a metal hinge 
piece that moves in an oval slot near th 
lower border of the small plate, ha 
free end a hasp with three perforation 
yne of Which can be passed over an eyed pt 
on the elbow. [his peg lso fitted a pertora 
tion on the reinforcing elbow, thus pivoting 
in position. In this wav the strap assisted 
n supporting the extra weight of the rei 
forcing elbow and the tilting gauntlet 
\s is shown in the mpan ray 
fig. 3), the main plate of the grand guar 
would not hinder the normal action of the 
shoulder, hence it was neces I ( 
{ditional lame a1 ted hat it W 
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intact on the grand lard 

Such 1 strap was at one tin 
Cumberland armor. See Sir Gui 
{ Record of European Ar ira 
don, 1921 ol. IV, p. 54 1135 
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Whawell. Most of AN 


ite S. | 





oll n of the | 
the spe alists tended the Whawell ra — 
than the Tuer sale, for the Greenwich piect \ terr ta he 
were the only armor in the Tuer collection hown this mont} T 
ind hence only a few collectors were familiar \ecessions (figs. 1, 2 \ 
\ them. ire it Will appeal par 
When and how these Greenwich elem vho like prin e art 
were removed from their neighboring plat mpl nd piquan 
snot known.® However, it is known that in )| ) rudeness the hi 
he | centu he removal of pieces wa s singularly alive. Archa 
not uncommon. The right gauntlet of the terested in it because 
rmor Henry, Princeof Wales, at Windsor light on the much del 
Flé | ( » | GR 
( I he Wall }] 1 1 wy ( 
he word R. Planché, Somer Phe 1 w 
Herald (1872 his was “sold ( 5 
! rom tl owe! london. So, too The fe ire I 
must have been the let untlet he es ed M 
Prince’s armor, which is the one extraneous I n I 
element in our Cumberland suit. It has beet rge, beaked 
shown that the cheek lame of the Earl of r appear 
Worcester’s helmet referred to above was witha shor 
leliberately removed about a hundred vear raming the 
» by an armor cleaner at Windsor Castle I 7 
S ouvenir of the “armour of the Blac he 21 wid 
Prince,” as recorded by an etiquette onc: the techni 
on the cheekpiece. And it would appear t e wheel 
the little plate from the armor of the side show 
Cumberland was at one time treasured ver hed 
mere souvenir the Oueen’s Champion " 
STEPHEN V. GRAN( \ 
’ = 
\] . has ) 
> ~ 
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mouth was cut with a tool: and the rest 


evelids Ca&rs ha I fillet necklace were 


added as separate coils of clay. The whok 


work was done in a rather slapdash manner 


but not inexpertly, for the head has fresh- 


inimation. Lo appreciate the origi- 


ness and ; 


nal effect we must add in imagination the 
brilliant color that covered the surface 
some traces of which have been brought to 


light beneath the 


red on the right cheek and on the pendant 


incrustation— brownish 
of the necklace, black on the hair, specks of 


’ 
| \nd we must re 


< on the right evelid 
construct the head as part of a whole figur 


blac 


for on the inside, at the bottom of the neck 
sa coil of clav, evidently to strengthen the 
uncture with a body.? Moreover the clay 1s 


11 


loaded with small particles of sand or flin 


ippearing black against the pinkish red 
j 


terracotta, which were evidently introduced 


to open the clay body and give it porosity 


the statue might shrink without 


The body of the statue also wa: 


so that 
cracking 
presumabl\ 


made on the wheel, and was 
perhaps columnar. 
But how are we to place 
lhe 
known, except, in a 
Greek world.4 So we must make our deduc 
The head 


led 


SO¢ all ‘d 


trancing object provenance is not 


general way, as the 


tions purely on grounds of style 
must surely be earlier than the 
Daedalid sculptures® with their well-organ- 


ized features and already uniform, crystal 


\nother joining 1s visible on the inside ne 
the top of the head, the upper skull | I Dee 
idded separate lv, like a lid 

It is of course also possible that the potter 


tf) 


ised a clay bed in which these particles were cor 
tained naturally and sieved the clay only to the 
extent of removing the coarser debris 

Attica was mentioned, but this informatior 
could not be checked. However, an 
nance is perhaps favored by the fact that the 
head is said to have come from the same genera 
neighborhood as a terracotta plaque which mus 
be Attic (cf. BULLETIN, vo 
Both head and plaque ire said to have been di 


overed a number of years ago 


Cf. R. J. H. Jenkins, Dedalica (Cambridgt 
Eng.|, 1936), pls. 1-x1 (dated by him approxi 
mately 670-620 B.< OF also the terracott 
thymiateria found in the Kerameikos, which | 


been dated in the first half of the seventh century 
{rchdologischer Anzeiger, 1933 


cl kK kK ibler 


cols. 268 ff., figs. 6, 7, and 1934, col. 207 


100 belong to the developed Orient ilizin 


and must date later than our head 
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It must be a prod- 


Does it 


lized Orientalizing stvle 
a more experimental stage 
then belong to the Geometric period of the 
ninth and eighth centuries B.c.?* Perhaps 
But we must admit that the ivory, bronze 
and terracotta statuettes of that period that 
rather different 
have pointed fea- 


uct of 


have survived are in style 
from our head. They 
tures, strong chins, angular proportions 
whereas our head is broad, with rounded 
Some ot 
may be explained on grounds of technique 


that uniformity of style 


solt contours these divergences 
and on the theory 
throughout the Greek world could not be 
expected at a time when Greek sculpture 
Was In an experimental stage. But in view of 


the differences 1t may be Safer to consider 


our head as transitional between the Geo- 
metric and the full-blown Orientalizing style 


n other words to place it—at 
inthe sub-Geometric period, when 


least provi- 
sionally 
Greece was beginning to imbibe Oriental 
conceptions but had not vet produced a uni 


St\ le 
similarities to Oniental products 


form Orientalizing Our head has som 
such as Sy- 


itness the large eves 


and long side locks—though 
of course the general effect is very different 
Lhe statuettes be long to an old sober ¢ Wali- 
terracotta to a primitive, mort 
spirited world. Furthermore the slapdash 
experimental stvle which distinguishes our 
head characterizes also some figures on earl\ 


Orientalizing Greek instance 


the exuberant Herakles on the Nessos vase 


pottery, tor 


With Minoan art the head would seem to ha‘ 


\t least most of them (cf. E. Kunze, ‘‘Zu den 
fan griechischen Plastik, {thenische 
Viiterlungen, vol. Lv [1930], pp. 141 ff.); not 
however, the famous ivories found with Geomet 
ric vases in the Kerameikos (1b7d., pls. v-vi 
I too are different from our head 

Der Ortent und die frithert 
Berlin, 1912), pp. 3 


Plasttk 1n Griechenland und 


Poulsen 
ische Kunst (Leipzig and 
V. Muller, Frithe 
Vorderasiten 


\ugsburg, 1929), pp. 103 ff 


kk. Kunze, Kretische Brongerelt (Stuttgart 
1931), pp. 2209 fT. Cf. also the earlier Syrian stat- 
uette described in this BULLETIN, pp. 221 ff., fig. 2 

? Acc. no. 11.210.1, in the Second Greek Room 
cf. BULLETIN, vol. vil (1912), pp. 68 ff., and 


Richter, 7? Journal Hellenic Studies 


x1. In the photo 


G.M.A 
vol. Xxx11 (1912), pp 
graph reproduced in these articles the Herakles 1s 


account of the curvature of the 


71 ff., pl 


foreshortened on 


vase; in the original the nose is even more curved 
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in our Museum (who also has large eyes, a comparable piece is found. But this much 


small mouth, a prominent hooked nose, and — would seem to be a safe claim—that we hay 
a flat top to his head), the centaur on a frag in it a product of a very early stage of Greel 
ment from the Kerameikos,"’ andthe sphinx | sculpture. [ts importance then lies in the fa 


on an amphora at Mykonos.!! It is pos- that it is practically life size, whereas mo 
sible, therefore, that our terracotta head be of the other known sculptures of that 
, 
longs to the early seventh century or to the are small statuettes Recent discoveries ol} 
end of the eighth largish temples of the Geometric period—ont 
\ hether the head IS Attn Boeotian with d possible statue b se>* have lent new 
Peloponnesian, Cretan, Cypriote," or Ekast- support to the belief that we must pus 
ern, one cannot tell either, until a really back the beginnings of monumental Gree} 
Kubler, 4rcha r 4) 134, CO sculpture from the middle of the sevent! 
217, 215, Ng. 13 century to the Geometric period; and liter 
unze hy if D 5 5 
K Inze t 4 ary evide nce bears out this theor\ Viore 
(Jne may tavor a Cypriote origin on genet! : 
yrinciples, because many life-size terracotta st ver Pliny N.H.XxXX1v.35) has told u 
ies have been found in Cyprus, but they are a that in sculpture the art of clay modeling 
f a more developed style and of sixth-centur\ TAASTEXT preceded th it of bronze statu 
Late Which 1s clearly too late a period ior our P 1 } | 1 " 

: J iT latuaria). Our head would help u 
head (cf. E.Gjerstad, The [lustrated London N ee “ sacigrealang ay 
Sept. 24, 1932, pp. 454 11 E. Gyjerstad and others visualize these earhest product ol 
The Swedish Cyprus Expedition (Stockholm, 1935 Greek world Giseca M. A. RICHTER 
ol. 1, pls. CcLXXX1IX ff. For the discarding of 
mer seventh-century assignment of Cypriot CE. V¥. M I 
sculptures cf. A. W. Lawrence, 77 ir) At Samos, ct | r, 4 Vl 
H Stu ol. x-vi (1926), pp. 163 fl } 330), pI I ral 
F. N. Pryce, Ca { Scu ’ 7 5 f, A \/ 

Sritich Museum (London, 1931), vol. 1, p Il, | pp. 14 
ff. Thesmall,r Vv primitive heads from Cypr ( especia t t t eo 
ire ) vy ditleren rom our p { ¢ }. | Vi Vf 
Mvres. Ha he Cesnola ( \ VV { 
Vork 1o14], pp. 255 I {51 
NOTES 

ViEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board Haves, of the Expedition, will be enga 
of Trustees, held October 19, 1936, the tol luring the comin ear at the Museum 
lowing persons, having qualified, wereelected — preparing material trom the excavation 
n their respective classes: FELLOWS IN PER Lisht for eventual exhibition. Dr. Haves ha 
peTuiry, Anna L. Beller, in succession ti been appointed an Assistant Curator in 
Emma Schall; John Stephen Burke, in suc Department of Egyptian Art 
cession to Michael Friedsam; Robert Ogden Norman de Garis Davies and Harry Bur 
Bishop, in succession to Francis C. Bishop; on of the Expedition will continue 


Elisabeth Stuart Jewett, in succession to Egypt the Museum’s work of copying a 
W. Kennon Jewett; Benjamin Sumner yhotographing the Theban tombs 
Welles, in succession to Benjamin Welles 


SUSTAINING MemBers, Maurice M. Stern ae a 


PROGRAM. On ound November 22 
berger, Percy S. Straus, Jr. ANNUAL Mem 5, sc : 
: ; Our o'cl CK Prof Or I lewett Vi 
BERS were elected to the number of fort) . 
thr ther, Ir., will be the lecturer instead of Mi 
three } 
\ olet ( akl ‘ 
Put Srare. Ambrose Lansing, Director Professor Mather will speak on Drawing 


of the Egyptian Expedition and Associate by Ok 


Masters of the Northern School 
Curator of Egyptian Art, and William © lh n 


announcement will be especially we 
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welcome extended to distinguished travelers: 
today it merits notice as a handsome and 
well-preserved example of mid-eighteenth- 
architecture. From the age of ten 
Samuel Blatchley Webb was guided by his 
famous stepfather Silas Deane, a member 
and the first 
representative of the Colonies to France 
influence, the 


ot Was appointed aide-de-camp 


ot the Continental Congress 


through Deane’s 
ung patti 
Caen ral 


Putnam shortly after the out- 


break of the Revolution, and later private 


imp to \\ ishineton 


1We-de 
Ui | 








| | OMprist thirt ‘ } 
( ol a ed ear he Want Set || I 
tion) Which w made he Leeds factor 


hteenth century. Upon a char I ( 
ream-white ground, shell forms rad n 
from the handles of the covered pieces ar 
painted in varving shades of brown, and 
il-like designs of the same color decorat« 


pet. 

the handles. Each piece is b 
brown and embellished with the 
SBWINnSscript 


a1} 


rdered with 


monogram 


The initials are those of the donor’s grand- 
father, Samuel Blatchley Webb, who first 
owned and used the Ch He was 


at Wethersfield, Connecticut, 


| 


dinner ser\ 
born in 1753 
n the 


remembered as the 


house which is 
meeting place of Washington and Rocham 
beau in 1780 and 1781. At that time it was 
| as Hospitality Hall be 


KNOWN 


Acc. nos. 36.22.1—-38 





on Washington’s stat! Webl 
was furloughed in order to raist 
urd Connecticut 
Webb had 


the battles of Bunker H 


W lich he headed as colonel bee! 


} and 


uns; 1n 1777 he was 


on the expedition to Long Island 
exchange 


taken prisonet! 
\fter his 
he was brevetted brigadier gener 
In 1783 he became a founder of the 
of the Cincinnati 

Webb’s first wife 


1782, and 


Eliza Bancker, died in 
In 1790 he married Catharine 
Hogeboom, of Claverack, Columbia Count 
Dock Street 
, New York. Ha 
ent means, he followed no occupation after 


he conclusion of the war 


His residence was at | now 


Pearl Street ving independ 
save that of 


He died December 32 1507 


t 


“Gentleman.” 
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\ JAPANESE SuRIMONO. A surimono trip- 
tvch! by Gakutei (first half of the nine- 
teenth century) recently presented to the 
Museum by Louis V. Ledoux is so unusual 
in subject matter and style that one is in- 
clined to suspect it to be one of Gakutei’s 
contributions to the competitions of 1823 


the last great vintage vear for surimono. 
The subject of the surimono is The Three 
Heroes of Shu—Liu Pei, Kwan Yi, and 


Chang Fei 
lv in the Chinese tradition. Such classicism 
when found in company with the dainty 
flower and figure drawings of surimono in 


and the drawing is appropriate- 


general indicates an erudition not common 
among print artists and lends plausibility 
to the behef that 
before he was an artist. 


an author 
eS 


Gakutel was 


AN IMPORTANT LOAN OF GLASS. Forty- 
nine choice pieces of glass have been lent to 
the Museum by Ray Winfield Smith. They 


have been selected from his well-known col- 


lection, which he acquired during many 
vears’ residence in Europe. The majority 
41) belong to the period of the Roman 


domination and are shown in the Room ot 
\ncient Glass, K 6, where thev effectivels 
supplement our own collection. There are 
such outstanding pieces as an amber-colored, 
molded jug signed by Ennion; a small, am- 
ber-colored bowl attributable to Ennion; a 
cup signed by Jason; an opaque whitish 
bowl with a painted decoration of ferns and 
birds; a jug with serpentine bands in blue 
and vellow; and a bowl with a racing chariot 
in engraved technique (the names of thi 
driver and of each of the four horses in- 
scribed). Included also are an opaque white 
pyxis, cut on a lathe, of rare form; examples 
of molded vases in the form of human heads 
one with its bronze fittings preserved); fine 
specimens of onvx ware and of jugs with ap- 
plied enamel bands. On a fragment of cameo 
glass is part of a large figure of Dionysos; 
four pendants, hanging from bronze chains, 
are in the form of boar’s tusks; and a beaker 
with a false bottom is an interesting early 
example ot a Vexter olass. \ bottle and two 
jugs having Early Christian svmbols molded 
on their sides are shown with later mediaeval 

Shown thi Room of Recent 


s month itn the 


Acc 


essions 
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glass in Gallery C 20; the bottle bears an 


important early representation of Damel in 
den. Included in the loan also ; 


the lions’ 
five pieces of Islamic glass exhibited in Gal- 


lery E14 


EL IGHTEENTH-CENTURY COSTUME lwo 


dresses of the latter part of the eighteenth 


century have been added to the Museum’ 


o 


td 


ESSE 
ob we 
eT 8 


WA 


bee 
0 


ae 





DRESS EMBROIDERED IN WOOL, FRENCH 
LAST HALF OF THE XVIII CI RY 
costume collection and are shown this mont 
in the Room of Recent Ac ions. Thou 
both are of the well-known type with hoop 
skirt and back ple the re of rathe 
more than ordinary inter } nie 


held to be a Spanish silk and th 
French embroidered linen 

[The Spanish dress,! a gilt fros 
Brothers, is of coral-colored silk, strips 


erav and white, with bands of cream-colort 


gauze edging the fronts and forn 

ornamental trimming on rt and 

Simple as is the combination of material 

the contrast of the brnilhantl lored 

and the delicate ize mal or a ver 
Vor no. 30.8% 
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telling effect. In place of the underskirt will meet the increasing demand for publi- 
vhich ts lacking petticoat of blue quilte cations on Japanese and Chinese art. Shojird 
silk has been used, following contemporat Nomura presented six of his works on ki- 
fashions. It would be difficult to establish a = monos and textiles. With the exception of 
precise attribution for this tvpe of dress sil his Historical Sketch on Nishiki and Kinran 
In view of the absence of documented piece Brocades, printed in Kyoto, the texts are in 
4 the kind. Spain was formerly renowned Japanese, but the profuse illustrations make 
for its many silk-weaving establishments. — these publications of general usefulness 

Great houses and royal palaces still may bs The interest in NO robes makes Kinya 
found hung with silks definitely identified © Nagao’s gift of the catalogue of his collec- 
as Spanish. Toledo and Valencia were fa tion of costumes and No robes of particular 


mous centers and another, perhaps less wel 


known, was Talavera de la Reina, onc 
again a lo lity of great interest bu n 
connection signally differen 
The French costume llustrated 

worked in colored wool, a type of embroider’ 
termed in England crewelwork, which de 
rived its patterns originally from the painted 
Indian cottons imported from the East. Bu 


where the English worker copie 


the Indian flower 1 carried out in the 
long, slanting crewel st the French 
needlewoman translated the 1 ‘ ti 

small, naturalistic floral spray and worked 
t out in chain stitch. Here an individual 
color sche me also has been evolved (areel 
for the leaves is combined with pink and 
plum for the flower, and the addition o 

note of vellow makes for a charming and 
harmonious effect attesting to the unerrin 
taste of the French designer. In the Mu 


seum’s collection 1s a portrait of an ot 


wearing a similar dress 


1wom 
the French nobility 


} 
i 


Ruffles of drawn broidered muslin lik 
those in the painting have been used as a 


en r 


] 


| 
his material has 


finish for the sleeves, and th 


also been employed for the devant de 


OTsake 


Dresses with embroidered patterns are 


not unknown in the Museum collection, but 
they are generally carried out in silk. This 


dress, aside from its value as a type hitherto 
unrepresented, 1s interesting as an exampl 
of the decorative and formal effect that may 


be achieved with materials in themselves of 
a simple and homely nature Neate 
GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY. [he Library has 


been fortunate in acquiring by gi 
the summer months several works whi 


during 


it 
] 
Acc. no Rogers Fund 

The Marquise d’ Eon by Jacqui . 
Joseph Aved 


gO O5 


An 


IT 


\ 
\ 


ilue. [he work, which was issued in T6kyv6 
1 March, 1936, consists of twenty 


ts colored 


accompanied 


riptive text in 

French 
Messrs. Yamanaka & Company have pre 
sented us with the catalogue of their exhi- 
ution of old Japanese screens held in 


mer. |The work consists of 
forty-three plates, five of which are colored 


The des¢ al 


lOkv6 this sum 


riptive notes C 


ein Japanes 


Through K. Nakagawa of the Bostor 
house of Messrs. Yamanaka & Company 
we received tour portfolios containing fort 
colored plates illustrating selected pieces ol 
old textiles. The work was prepared b\ 
Hiroo Omichi and ts entitled /idai-gire me 
hin shu (Kv6to and T6kvOo, 1935 

Ihe Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
kindly sent us a copy ol the regular editio1 
of their [/lustrated Catalogue of a Specta 
Loan Exhibition of Art Treasures from Japan 
Held in ¢ ction with the Tercentenar 
Celebration of Harvard University, Septem- 


October, 30 as Well as the large de luxe 


f which three 


catalogue printed in Japan, o 
ssued 


hundred copies were 1 


W.C 
\ handbook! of the 
current exhibition glass from the Mu- 
seum collections is on sale at the Informa- 
tion Desk and in Gallery D 6 
preparing an itemized list of the pieces in- 


PUBLICATION NOTES 


ot 


Instead of 


ibi 





cluded in the exhibition, the curators of the 


departments represented have contributed 


notes on glassmaking, which together form 

an admirable history of this art from 1500 

B.c. to the present day. Sections on the 

{ Special I bition of G fromthe Museum 

New York. 8vo. [viii], 45 pp., frontis 

piece in color and 41 ill. Bound in paper. Price 
S100 
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techniques employed in Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, the Muhammadan Near East, and 
China precede the accounts of glassmaking 
in kurope from the Middle Ages through 
the eighteenth century. Discussions of early 
\merican glass and glass of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries bring the history 
up to the present time. Frequent references 
in the text to examples shown in the exhi- 
hition and illustrations of the more impor- 


7, 


= yt 


— - 


% 
(po 


BACCHUS, ORNAMENTAL DESI 


tant types add to the value of the handbook 

With the appearance in September ot 
volume V, part 2, the publication of Metro- 
politan Museum Studtes has been discon- 
tinued. As was announced in the August 
number of the BULLETIN, Its place as a 
medium for the scholarly publication of im- 
portant objects in the collections is to be 
taken by The Papers of The Metropolitan 
Vuseum of Art. Lach Paper will be sold at a 
price commensurate with its length and the 
number of its illustrations. The next two 
numbers in this series—Glaved Tiles from a 
Palace of Ramesses [1 at Kantir by William 
C. Hayes and The Armor of Galtiot de Genou 
hac by Stephen V. Grancsay—are now in 





press and will probably be published durin 


December 


ORNAMENT DesiGns. On exhibition th 
month in the Accessions Room are a few « 


the more recent additions to the ornament 


collection in the Department of Prints.! Th 


} 


rather inadequate term “‘ornament”” ha 


come to be used by collectors and cata 


loguers to cover designs for the MaAKINE O 





per meee = 


iN 


ENGRAVED BY JONAS ILBER 


almost every known object, except picture 
from cathedrals to ladies’ bonnets. Our an 
cestors, not conditioned to structural ste 
and streamlining, believed that decoration 
made things more attractive, and so en 
ploved it in their designs for useful articles 
Patterns of purely ornamental detail wer 
also made, to be applied by the less inven 
tive artisans. The publication of printed 
ornament, which began almost as soon 
goldsmiths printed the first engravings o1 


paper, had an incalculable etlect on the 


spread of styles from country to count 
Lhe designs by Delaf 

William Greenough, 1936; the rest were p 
fir me fron e |) | { 





i rl T I I ( Poy I Car 
‘ }] . 
| Cll I | I \ it re bein 
red I mounted on 
In the ’t IX ler of harmot le. Includ 
lati , PX } ! | \doration of the Shey 
entur vord velt Andrea M Phe Ani 
I ( \ w draper | mel | Limoges enan 
mit { () 1 I \ nm < S} rd lhe Ad 
earn {1 th, rt . , , e M ert hy lic} en 
| ) Nel ) 
I Or I rr ered I ( | ‘ Vis 7 culp 
table red group trom t German school of the 
‘ I I me ‘ ( x} f rte } ( ( } wel fron 
i I | I ( the riet \nnune tion et | Viatt ( tal 
ron wi! rl l ( ] he r I | ( phot ral I ( } Nn nun 
est ar ( rate enor r ay I< inted ored p r. Ir 





, ~ ' iz. P 1s +] pee 

500), ct e out] ) the \ second reprod panese print 
t ‘ KNOW! D r a ] e Snowhb l] re cl] j j ? , the <« ri 
] | } | ] ‘ | 
ehttul | n-br eute reproduced collotvpe. Al I r 
ot n ol | f I ! lal re two red Ik d \ | \dorat 

, . 1] oil 
cape, to De used on plat r Medalio he Wings bY Cor 1a Cupid b 
contrast to their n nerism, the ur ( Pordenone rble Virgin and Child fron 























| 
flourished about 16050—107¢ eanly etch nd Child with Angels ft I I aber 
ni? ’ ] + Pa | ] ‘ \ 
1) plain \ ( Or Cl rr C Ww I } 14 Wil Cl \\ | HH mer 
nce of Dutch soberne nd lo ft nd an early New Yor treet Sc 
ral flower The | lis] d French inter Besid he card he M offer 
pretations of the Cla IX {are brought Imber of ¢g of more than ten i] 
face to face in a number of chaste colored = value. 1 ndar for 1937, witl 
irawin Ol Celing mant na furniture rative ce nd six colored IST | 
f tl Adar hool and some engravings o paintings in the collection, is a remen ( 
bold, designs for andirons and cande- which will give pleasure throug] t| 
labr oO \ ‘| \ ¢ I \ laroe el jorpr mote 
rr} t nai 1 Nn r) { 
lr. DT) i il cnr PEt a | Al \ 
a ' y ] T 
CHRIS) Q 2¢ | ‘ : ns of pril re also « ] the Infor 
‘ ; | ‘ 4 \ TY ‘ » ¢ 1} + 
omed to lool he Museum at Chi mation Des swell e 1 books pub 
; ] Ge ] : ; ] , } \ , 7] tf 
me will d mo } lished | he MM eun ] il] of these 
‘ ; ‘ 1] } 
al In orn ray 1) V1] 1} mn hed t ney ( ft} t} n 
mal af Ls Christn 
] TY ] \ | ] 
hi \ ntar I . Ver Kceptional 
T r ? ' } ' t 
ré ree Who DI Cl res ( LIN t 
, } 1) | ’ rw ot Re ‘ \ ‘ ' { 
} rdc< |} hee prepared provenancs np ne 4 hy elated ti 
Vhicn Wil ( ( ont lé eri ( \ I it CT Wie 
[| rd n lor | ' ' Ic | ld milion j ' 
WW Cara OTT} COL Tit Del l } Cl ( a l ] ( 
| | +} ] 
monochrome ire par ilar ! ( le lecorati \ ) are 1 oul 
} | ' 1! ‘ 
fhe group includ wen four iby rious collectior 
ome rel character and others si \n armorial devi tl el I 
lar. chosen from different lectiol n the “1 
4 >» \ 
VMiuseum ; 
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rounded by a flowery wreath; outside of were disposed to intertwine plant forms int« 
that are the fanciful arabesques of athorny ornamental patterns 


many illuminated 
vine and its foliage, the entangled stems manuscripts and paintings in the so-called 
being ingemiously attached to the wreath — international style attest, and this tapestt 
with effusive silken bowknots. Projected 


seems to reflect the small-patt 





VERDURE TAPESTRY, FLEMISH 


ABOUT 1525 





against a light grayish background, the  duresofthat period. The use of pr 

azure details of the heraldic arms, the sev fohage is exceptional, but conventionaliz 

eral bright greens of the foliage, the inter icanthus buds n e those seet 

mingled pink and brown blossoms, and the were oftel rod | ! xte 

blue fruit create a vivid design. century tapestries W ow ¢ 
Late Gothic artists throughout Europe tri Phe ye of WI \ 
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resembling 


nt, frettv, azure and argent. It has 


pbeen possible tO MAKE a PTec\ise 


reading of these coats of arms: but the dex 


are not German 
Most verd Ire tapes 
tries, including thos 
with armorial bear 
ngs, date from the 
sixteenth and later 
‘some follow 


} 


fashions and 


centuries 
Italian 
may have been pro 
duced in Belgian shops 
after Italian cartoons 

In the opinion ot 
Heinrich Gébel the 
Museum's new tapes- 
trv seems to bea prod- 
uct of Flemish work- 
shops, dating trom 
about 1525. Until 


further evidence is 





al\ ailab 


e, the tapestr 


will be tentatively so 


+? sent ) 
attributed P.S.H FLASK OF SANDWICH GLASS 


SANDWICH FILIGREE GLAss. The advent 
of the machine in glass manufacture during 
the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought about a gradual eclipse of 
blown forms and of the time-old apprentice 
system which had always been the basis of 
the glassman’s craft. But for several decades 
after the introduction of the mechanical 


pressing mold in 1827, the workmen at man\ 


\merican factories continued the traditional 
yractice, and some of the finest examples ol 
j 


| 
| 
blown glass produced in this country dat 


We are in deb Pierre La Rose for 
lerpre on 
Schottmiiller In Berichte a 
che} / mn 1} n, Vol Vi LOTS 
. 





from this late period. Convincing evidence 


{ 


f the skill of these craftsmen is seen in a 


acquired and included among 
t present exhibited in 


tlask' recent 


tT 


he American glass 


Gallery D0.2 Ovoid in profile, with flattened 
sides, our flask is remarkable for the series 
of brightly colored spiral twists, worked in ; 
imbedded 
in the clear fabric of the piece 


variety of patterns, which ar 
verticall\ 
The grouped threads and corkscrew rib- 
bons——paired in opposite senses or enclosed 
one within another 
and all fashioned with 
consummate dexterit\ 
and precision—pre 
sent a decorative dis- 
play on the surface of 
the flask that 1s a ver- 
itable tour de force 
[hese twists, previ- 
ously worked from en- 
amel canes, were en- 
cased within the bod\ 
of the piece by an 
open-mold process 
and expanded with 
the blowing of the 
shape to the gradu- 
ated design charac- 
teristic of such treat- 
ment 
Phe tech ique ol 
incorporating colored 
canes of enamel ot 
glass in the fabric of 
blown forms was earl\ 
used by the Venetians in their vefro di trina 
and filigree, or thread, glass. From their ex- 
ample the English developed the white-twist 
stemmed glasses which became the height 
lhe appear- 


\merican 


ol fashion from 1740 to 1750 
ance of such filigree in this late 
piece Was undoubtedly a result of influences 
from France, where it was long popular. So 
elaborate a specimen might plausibly sym 
bolize some brilliant, departing gesture o 
the glass blower as his traditional art relin- 
guished its tasks to the machine 
Acc. no. 36.102. Rogers Fund. H. 638 in 

hibition of glass from 1500 B.c. to 
1935, Which will be on view through Novem- 


ber 29. A detail of the exhibition is given on page 


col 
Wi 
mn 
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Such studied virtuosity 1s extremely un continuous operation. The quality of the 


common in American elass. Although our blown forms that were also produced there 


flask bears little relation to the tvpical mav well be judged by the distinguished 
commercial glass from the Boston and Sand workmanship revealed by the present flas} 
wich Glass Company, we know from its lating from the mid-nineteenth centur 


pedigree that it was blown there bv a fore- M. B. D 


A. 


?e. 
Pogo dtatd, ‘aad ; jf 
tn en 











VIEW IN THE EXHIBITION OF GLASS FROM 1500 B. C. TO A. D 35 
man and master workman, Nicholas Lut NEIGHBORHOOD ClR¢ I XHII 
Pieces of a venerally similar cha cter ) FOURTH S ) I 
millefior! paperweights, threaded pens, and ourth season of Neighbor Cir 


“smugeler” flasks—were not infrequent] Exhibitions the Museum will send out thr 
blown at Sandwich by the workmen. bi collections during October and Noven 


tween their working shifts, either as a mat to be shown to the end « 36. The ex 
ter of whimsy or for presentation purposes tion European Text nd | tul 
Phe commercial success of the company, as — ures will be shown Si 

well as the current popularity of “Sand ast rogth Street near Second Avi 
wich glass,” relates largely to the machine Harlem, from October 26 through Dec 
pressed ware that was produced in increas ber 28; Ancient | | 1 Ar 
ing abundance during its sixtv-two Vears of Seward Park High S Gi | 
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ludlow Streets, in the lower Fast Side physical conditions require great elasticity 
from October 29 through December 22; and — in all the Museum’s arrangements, affecting 


The Art of China at the New York School — both the collections lent and the methods of 
of Industrial Art on West goth Street near display. The preparation of a season’s 
-Fighth Avenue, in the theater district, from = schedule is a complicated task, for the 
November 5 through December 23 schools and other organizations showing 
ks on the our exhibitions maintain calendars of their 


DEVE ral lectures and callers Lalk 
principles of color and design as illustrated own activities with which the Museum’s 


by these collections will be given in the ex program must be co-ordinated 
hibition rooms by Grace Cornell of thi [his year the experiment of holding a 


Museum staff. Such talks are scheduled for summer exhibition was made when a collec- 
the exhibition Art of China on November tion was shown at the Young Men’s and 
5 and 19 and December 3 at 3:00 p.m. and) Young Women’s Hebrew Association on 
for the exhibition European Textiles and Washington Heights. The attendance ran 
sures on November 12 and _— to 10,632, including ten classes and groups 
December 10 at 4:00 p.m. All these gallery in the gallery, for the period June 16 through 
talks are open free to the public; they are an August 16. The fiftv-three exhibition days 
nounced in the Weekly Calendar and in the — showed an average daily attendance of two 
BULLETIN of the Museum hundred 


These neighborhood exhibitions change So far in 1936 there have been eleven 
omplexion as they go from place to place showings in six high schools, two public 
in their circuits, the modifications in thei library branches, one museum, one settle- 
contents being caused by the differences in|’ ment house, one “Y”’ branch ttendanct 
the types of rooms made available to the figures for 1936 show the satisfying total ot 
Museum for showing them. Such varied 215,533 to the end of August R. F.B 


MUSEUM EVENTS! 


NOVEMBER 10 THROUGH DECEMBER 20, 1930 


LECTURES AND TALKS 


FOR MEMBERS 


6 It a.m \rchitecture: Classical and Renaissance, 3. Mr. Shaw Classroom |) 
2 nN Prints 3 Mr Fansler Classroom A 
, pn Design: Italian Decorative Art. Miss Cornell Classroom k 
+ p.m \nimals in Chinese Art (Gallery Talk for Children 
Miss Duncan Galleries 
0 i) am Design in Wallpaper. Miss Corne Classroom k 
12n lhe Changing East, 3. Miss Duncan Galleries 
2 11 a.m \rchitecture: Classical and Renaissance, 4. Mr. Shaw Classroom |) 
2 p.m Prints, 4. Mrs. Fansier Classroom A 
m Design Unity: Character of the Room. Miss Cornell Classroom k 
+p.m Mediaeval Castles (Gallery Talk for Children). Miss 
Freeman Galleries 
50 11 a.m \rchitecture: Classical and Renaissance, 5. Mr. Shaw Classroom I) 
2p.m Prints, 5. Mrs. Fansler Classroom A 
p.m Etchings: a Study in Design. Miss Cornell Classroom k 
Classroom and gallery assignments are subject to change. The meeting place for each appoint 


ment will be given on the bulletin boards in the Fifth Avenue hall 
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24) 2p.m 
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(American Pioneer Life (Gallery Talk for Childr 


’ ~ 
Busselle 


Design in Wallpaper and Furniture. Miss Corne 
he Changing East, 4. Miss Duncan 

Architecture: Classical and Renaissance, 6. Mr 

Prints, 6. Mrs. Fansler 

Woodcuts: a Study in Design. Miss Cornel 

[he Oriental Theater (Gallery Talk for Childr 
Duncan 

Design in Wallpaper, | extiles, 

lhe Changing East, 5. Miss | 

Architecture: Classical and Renaissance Mr 

Prints, 7. Mrs. Fansler 

Design in Modern Prints. Miss Cornel 

Entertainments in Colonial Days (Galle 
Children). Miss Bradish 

Design in Wallpaper and Pictures. Miss Corns 

lhe Changing East, 6. Miss Duncan 


THE PUBLIC 


and Rugs. Miss ¢ 
Juncan 


FOR 


[he Mediaeval Collection (General Tour 

lone and lexture: Rugs Miss ¢ orne 

Motion Pictures 

Character in Color: Embroidery. Miss Corne 

Mediaeval Art: Amiens and Its Sculpture (¢ 
Lecture). Emerson H. Swift 

ft uropean Decorative Arts (General [our 

lvpes of Painting, 2. Mrs. Fansler 

Ceramics, 2. Miss Bradish 


lhe \rt of Egypt, 2 Mr. Taggart 
Ihe Art of Italy, 8. Miss Freeman 
lhe Collection of Paintings (General l our 

Mediaeval Art: Rheims and Its Sculpture (( 


Lecture). Emerson H. Swift 
Painting in the Netherlands and Spain, &. Miss A 
lhe Court of Shah Abbas. Miss Duncan 
Eevptian Sculpture in the Round (Sur 
tions). Mr. Taggart 
Motion Pictures 
Modern Glassware Lecture for the Deaf and Ds 
Who Read the Lips). Jane B. Walker 
Characteristics of English Art. Kenneth M 
Clark 
Egyptian Sculpture in the Round (Survey of 


tions). Mr. Taggart 
Motion Pictures 
lone and Texture. Miss Corns 
Drawings by Old Masters of the Norther 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr 
lhe Oriental Collection: the Near East (Genera 
Design Unity: Character of the Room. Miss Cor 
Motion Picture 
Character in Color: Painting 
Mediaeval Art: Canterbury and St. [Thomas a 
(Columbia Lecture). | 
lhe Armor Collection (General [our 
Ceramics, 3. Miss Bradish 
Flemish Paintings in the Altman Collection. Mis 
Greek Statues (Survey of Collections). Mr. S! 
Motion Pictures 
Islamic Metalwork. Maurice S. Dimand 
Greek Statues (Survey of Collections). Mr. Sh 
Motion Pictures 
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15 4p.m Mediaeval Art: Armor and Related Works of Art (¢ 
lumbia Lecture). Stephen V. Grancsay ecture Hall 
1( tt a.m lhe Egyptian Collection (General Tour Galleries 
iham I'vpes of Painting, 3. Mrs. Fansler Galleries 
4 p.m \n Introduction to the Language of Painting, 3. Mrs 
Fansler Galleries 
rs il am The Art of Egypt, 3. Mr. Taggart Classroom |) 
11 a.m The Art of Italy, 11. Miss Freeman Classroom A 
2 p.m [he Mediaeval Collection (General Tour Galleries 
yp.m. Mediaeval Art: Metalwork (Columbia Lecture). Stephen 
V. Grancsay Lecture Hal! 
10 11 a.m Painting in the Netherlands and Spain, 11. Miss Abbot Lecture Hall 
2 p.m lhe Treasures of el Lahin. Mr. [aggart Galleries 
2p.m Roman Portraiture (Survey of Collections). Mr. Shaw | Galleries 
230 p.m. Motion Pictures Lecture Ha 
4p.m Pageants and Triumphs in Book Illustration. Karl Kip | Lecture Hal 
20 2 p.m Roman Portraiture (Survey of Collections). Mr. Shaw Galleries 
2.30 p.m Motion Pictures Lecture Ha 
3 p.m lreatment of Motive in Design. Miss Cornell Classroom k 
; p.m Che Making of Cathedral Sculpture (Gillender Lecture 
John Angel Lecture H 


ENHIBITIONS 


Glass, 1500 B.C. tO A.D. 1035 Gallery D6 lhrough November 209 
Chinese Textiles Gallery F 15 |! hrough December 
Japanese Arms and Armor from the George Gallery Fk 15 Beginning December 2¢ 
C. Stone Bequest 
Romanticism in Prints Galleries K 37-40 | hrough November 
Prints and Drawings of Architecture Galleries Kk 37-40 Beginning December 
kevptian Acquisitions, 1934-1935 Third Egyptian Room | hrough December 
Nt IGHBORHOOD CIRCULATING bE XHIBITIONS 
lhe Art of China New York School of In [hr h December 


dustrial Art, 257 West 
goth Street 
\ncient Egypt: Its Life and Art Seward Park High Schoo | hrough December 
Grand and Ludlow 
Streets 


Furopean Textiles and Costume Figure Union Settlement 2 | hrough December 28 


last rogth Stree 
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